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MT DEAR FATHER, 

I DEDICATE the following pages to you ; the 
motives for such dedication are too obvious to require detaiL 
The Clergy to whom they were addressed will, I am sure, not be 
offended with the transfer, though I should be ungrateful for their 
distinguished attention to me on my first appearance in my new 
office, were I to omit to say, that I must ever feel that attention 
deeply as a source of gratitude and respect for my brethren ; 
and if there be any vanity in what I say here, I am not ashamed 
of it, if it be only that in the attention thus shown to me I recognise 
that general, and real, ^nd marked affection which the Clergy of 
your Diocese bear to you, although many may, in a certain great 
question, differ from you: concerning which questioa, as well 
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as others of present controversy, I have not thought it necessary 
to speak particularly. 

■ 

In reviewing the Articles, I could not avoid saying what I have 
said on the Calvinistic interpretation of a part of thern^ What I 
have said is the result of frequent reflection : I censure no one, 
and I hope to avoid censure ; and I trust that the candour and 
liberality which distinguish my father will not be unreflected 
in any. thing here o&red to the pciblic. 

It occurred to me, upon first writing the fallowing pages, 
that something should be added respecting the parts which may 
seem defective in the detail of our ecclesiastical polity, whether as 
actually existing, or as originally not completed. Upon consider- 
ation, however, I did not like to venture upon these subjects ; 
but I .cannot refrain from here touching upon one topic of this 
kind, and remarking, that the insufficient and imperfect laws 
respecting dilapidations and repairs, and the great want of soqye ' 
determinate and just standard, upon the death of an incumbent, , 
to regulate, the share which is due to the family of the deceased, 
deserve to be noticed, as requiring and admitting of meliora* 
tion; and I cannot but. think, that in the afiair of dilapida- 
tions and repairs, a plan might be adopted without affecting 
existing incumbents unfairly, whereby an annual sum might be 
set apart from every benefice in England, proportionate to the 
value of the benefice, . and properly superintended, which might 
form a fund froni whichi all parsonage-houses, now in existence. 
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imgbt .be kept in repair^ and even a parsonage-honse be built, 
in the course of twenty or thirty years, on most, if not all be- 
nefices of above l5o/. per annum in our Church. 

, , . - • • 

I only bar the interference^ in the superintendence and prac- 
tical application of such arrangements, of any, except ecclesiastical 
authorities, to which, surely, in all professional concerns, resort 
ought, in first instances, to be had; and I firmly believe, 
that if to the means of promoting the above plan, the scheme 
of Mr. Ktt, or which is attributed to Mr. Pitt, were added, 
vi^. ' the setting aside (at least where necessary) the actual first 
fruits of every benefice, according to a new and bon4 fide valua* 
tion, upon the accession of a new incumbent to a benefice, fpr the 
purposes above mentioned, together with a review and consolida- 
tion, where practicable, of small preferments ; I do, I say, really 
believe, that a very considerable progress would be made towards 
remedying every material defect in the Establishment which can be 
objected to us. 

With respect to the following pages ; in the general tcnour 
and turn of my observations, Mr. Hooker has been my great 
guide: he seems thoroughly to have comprehended the spirit of our 
Church Establishment, and to have proved how it is drawn from 
the well-head of Christian society. 

The only passage which I have added, since the first delivery 
of the Charge in public, is a paragraph of a few lines, upon the 
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subject of Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction » which was inserted after 
the four first Courts of the Archdeaconry were held. 

As, however, I have been honoured with the same request, 
viz. that I would print this little performance, from the whole of 
the eight. Courts * held as usual in this Archdeaconry, I have not 
scrupled to have it printed with the above alluded to paragraph. 

If there be any thing in the sentiment or illustration of the 
general statement apposite, and which, upon attentive reading, 
will still merit the kind compliments which I have received, and 
which I shall never forget (though not retaining them as food for 
vanity^ but as a motive for further improvement, and further zeal 
to merit the esteem of good men); if there he any thing which shall 
still please those whose interests I am bound to consider, and whose 
opinions I honour myself by honouring, I shall reap indeed a re<* 
ward, which will be dear to my recollections, which will be a source 
of honest pride, and an inducement to review again and again any 
feelings, or opinions, which may at any time savour of too much 
warmth or violence; reflecting, that the same moderation and 
candour which, in the view of the Church Establishment, and of 
Hooker, our great champion, are so inherent in truth, and which, 
above all, are drawn from the heavenly pattern of charity in Him 



* The Courts are held at, 1. Watton; 2. Lynn; 3. litcham; 4. Holt; 5. Blofield; 
6. Yarmouth; 7* Norwich; 8. Aylsham. 
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whom through life and death we follow, are at once sure of being 
crowned with the approbation of our great Master in heaven, and 
at the same time, that, even in this world, they are not without 
that reward, arising from the estimation of good men, which is 
the earnest and the pledge of our future hoped-for inheritance. 

I am, with respect and affection sincere 

Tour Son and Servant, 



North Creak, 
May £2, 1815. 



H. BATHURST, 



P. 8. — I have added two or three Notes to t^e Charge, which I 
hope will not be considered irrelevant* 



CHARGE, 



&c. 



REYEREND BRETHREN, 

The visitation which I have the honour this 
Aay, as an Archdeacon, of holding, had its origin in former times 
from episcopal journeys throughout the Diocese, wherein the Bishop 
was accustomed to take one or more, as the extent of the Diocese 
required, of his Clergy, to assist him in the inspection of the differ* 
ent parishes thereof, with regard to religious offices and the minis- 
ters of religion* The spiritual duties and name of Archdeacon, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hooker *, are coeval with the third century of 
Christianity; and the rise of the Donatistsf, from the contest re- 
specting the Archdeacon Cecilianus, affords positive proof of the 
existence of this ecclesiastical appointment in the year 311* In this 
country it may at least bear even date, therefore, with that of the 
archiepiscopal see of Canterbury at the close of the sixth century^ 

about A. D. 507 1* 



^ EcdesiBstical Polity, vol. iii. edit. Oxon. p. 149. 

t Mosheim's Eccles. Hist, translated by Dr. Maclaine, vol. i. 8vo. p. 403. Ak^ 
ehewhere, in the fourth centuryi part ii. p. 357* 

^ See Chronological Tsible, vol. vi. Mosheim's Eccles. Hist. * 
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Begmning thus in ancient time from thisconsociated exercise of 
anthoriQr^ grew the jurisdiction of the Archdeacon, as long ance 
acknowledged, hoth hj prescription and statute, to be a brandi of 
episcopal authority, now called op^naiy, as being inherent * in 
the situation^ and, throughout a certain extent, concurrent with 
the episcopal, to the definitiye exercise of which, however, an 
appeal lies, by a statute of Heniy VIII. f , to the Bishop of the 
Diocese, or the Archbishop of the Province, by themselves or in 
their Chancellors* courts. 

Among the details whidi, as the Bishop's prescriptive vice«. 
gerent;]:, it is the office of the Archdeacon particularly to regard^ 
are included, not only the professional duties of the parochial^ 
Clergy, but also their residences, called parsonage-houses, aud^ 
the chancels of the church in general, whether intrusted to their, 
care, or that of others. Under his inspecting powj^r also, is the, 
body of the church itself, and the attention of those pfficexs called 
churchwardens, to the preservation of the samej, with all its usual 
appendages ; for which parts of the office of Archdeacon parochial 
visitations have been long since made by my predecessor § in this. 
Archdeaconry, as they are also made in the Ardideacoi^ry of Nor-, 
folk II ; and better examples and patterns in Uie knowledge of of** 



li<M^P>^^^B^^B^HMMlM 



* . Blaclutone's Cosuneotariet , v<d. i. book i, chip, ll, p« 83, ^vo, 

t See Statute Book, 24lh Hen. VIII. c. 11. 

\ Burn's Eccles. Law, cap. '' Archdeacon." 

§ Rev* Mr. Yot^e, now Chancellor of Norwich. 

\ Rev. Mr« Oldershaw is Archdeacon of" Norfolk. 
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ficlat doties than my predecessor or colleague in this county I can 
scarcely have: neither can I have more encouragement than I receive 
from the assurance of Mr. Tonge * (the weight of whose ability 
and judgment we all know how strongly, from happy experience^ 
to appreciate), who has written to me, that, during the thirty- 
two years of his archidiaconal duties, he does not recollect a single 
unpleasant circumstance arising from the Clergy in the execution 
of bis office. The little experience, too, which I have had of man* 
kind convinces me, that no where so strongly as among my pro* 
fessional brethren in general, does exist a deep-principled and right- 
minded sense of what is due to themselves and to others ; and I 
may add also, to the honour of this county in particular, that no 
where prev^Is among their fellows a more liberal spirit and at- 
tachment to the constitution, both in church and state, than that 
which matks the respectable body of men in this county, who in 
general 6ll the office of churchwarden. 

« • • • - 

9 
^^__ " • • ■ ♦ • -. 

Brethren of my profession ! this short prelude you will, I 
trust, not deem impertinent ; a knowledge of our situation and 
duties is the fiiit step towards filling and performing them pro- 
perly, and therefore may be required as the best pledge which a 
man in a h^w situattion can ^ve of his future conduct. I am 
aware, I trust you will see, fully, of the delicacy and seriousni^S^ 
of the trust which I hold ; and I pray God, in this and every other 



* Mr. YoDge exchanged the Archdeaconry of Norwich for the Chancellorsbip of 
the Diocese* 
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respdnsibk department bf my life, to guide me with bis holy Spirit 
to a proper diffidence of myself, and tenderness and respect towards 
others, and at the same time to inspire me with that resolutiott 
and discreet zeal, without which situations of trust dwindle into 

insignificance* 

• • • 

The cu$tQmary nature of remark upon an occasion like the 
present will operate as an apology with my elder and more exper 
rienced brethren^ if I proceed to ofier a few professional remarks 
for the consideration of those to whom I am bound particularly 
now to address myself: and from all I shall more ^naturally ex« 
pect that indulgence which shall free me from the imputation of 
arrogance^ if, omitting any special instruction less suited froQi a 
younger man to many elder, I endeavour to trace at large the disr 
tinguishing features and professional character of the .Church of 
England, and making some minuter comments as I travel on, if I 
endeavour to give a view of the principles which particularly distin- 
guish our ecclesiastical polity. 

" ' . ' ."^ 

The establishment of the Church of England, considered as a 
system of discipline calculated for the furtherance of the true 
Christian faith, is pattly founded upon very ancient institutions*, 
purely the result of human policy, and partly derived from a more 
awful source — the pattern afibrded either by Christ himself, or his 
Apostles, who succeeded to the mission of Christ after his yisible 

* Hooker's Eccks. Pol. b. ifi. c. S. 
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departure from earth : the basis of the establishment, howerer, is 
certainly said (and justly) to consist ixi.the practice and pattern of 
the prittiitive Christians, derived from the institutions of Christ 
himself^* A long lapse of tiihe engendered subsequently a number 
of factitious additaments, some innocent and useful, others tending 
to corrupt the purity of the Christian faith, and to engraft ideas 
upon it, prejudicial also to the interests of society, and which ap-, 
peared to those who separated from the ancient communion in 
very great numbers, not to be warranted. by the doctrines of the 
6ospel> or the. recommendations or example of Christ himself, or 
his Apostles, which certainly, Jhad they been decisive^ would have 
heen justly deemed to overbalance the conveniences of human po- 
licy. This spirit of separation and difierende, which extended in 
its progress to Great Britain, produced that reformation of the an- 
cient Church, acknowledging the Bishop of Rome for its visible 
head^ which severed us from it by refusing acknowledgment of 
this supremacy, and therein involved a substitution of the civil go- 
vernment in lieu thereof^ and the abolition of a variety of what 
were considered previous improprieties, abuses^ or unnecessary apr 
pendages. In the course, however, of this separation, men, as was not 
unnatural, disagreed respecting the tesms upon which they sho^uld. 
afterwards unite ; for some unioAf , sbme outward £otm of church 
government, was found necessaryev^iiL to establish what each consi-* 
dered to be the true faith. I^iades of difiereoce in the complexion 



•mi^mmmm^^m^ 



^ Ecclet. PqK book vii. 

t See Wurborton's AUiw^e, under the bead of ** Test Law.'* 
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of ideas among the Refcntnecs themsdves,: ^pltt them into in- 
hamerable sects, which, no longer htring any cbmnion bond/ 
divided and subdivided themselves over the Christian world> itiiicb 
after the manner, in which they are at this day seen^ 0£ these, tbe 
foists and the Puritans (as they were tenned, somewhat re^^ 
proachfully on ^ch side) were the furthest asiinder in agreement; 
the Papists being those who adhered fid (&b old regimen of the 
Church: the Puritans, who, composed of many, in some degree 
dijfering from each other * (though. Unwittingly, th^r fell into df 
similar error with their chi^ adversaries, respecting the inde- 
pendence of church government), professed, by an •entire abandon- 
ment of even '^ the garment spotted with the flesh f,** to be the 
only real and essential refcMrmers. 



•. / 



Between these two extremes did the Church of England pro- 
fess to steer, to avoid what she deemed the improprieties, or su- 
perstitions, or inconvenient and unnecessaiy adherenc6s df the 
Church of Rome,. . and, at the same time^ neither in doctrihe^ to 
run into opposite errors, nor in discipline to divest Teligion x^ all 
exterior grandeur and authority, like the Puritans^ which appeared,: 
at kast, to be an equally dangerous extreme with that of the 
Church of Rome ; foi, while tthe (Dhuirch of Rome (kvourefd (6^ 
reign jurisdiction, and arbitrary power sedmod ititerwoven witt^ 
her ecclesiastical institutions, the puritanical secis favoured the 



*"^ 



( .- 



* Mosheim's Eccles. Hist vol. iv. Svo. p. 400,' by Dh Maclaiiie. 
t Hooker's Ecd. Pol. b. v. ; also b. iii. and iv. passim. 
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idea of the independence of the Church upon the Statie % and eyen 
of the miiiistecs themsebrea upon each other ; and, inistead of gar- 
nishing their fabric with splendour and ensigns pf dignity/ de*-' 
gnided the government of the Church by a democratic equality^ 
which endangered every civil polity wherewith it might cbntq 
into, contact. The goiius^ of Liberty emerged from the womb of 
Darkness : his pulse rioted as yet with too much joyi and hi^ 
vision was dazzled, at first, with the glorious dawn of yet un-^ 
tempered day. 

Npt so the Church of England— She did not im^ine, that all 
her obligations to our fore&thensi were cancelled, because their 
children had degen€;rated ; be^s^use we broke through the ire*, 
straintsi of childhood when we c^meto be men, she did not ima- 
gine that we had dnsdlved all otd^atlons^ or spurned all autbo* 
rity. Our reformns treated, not their parent Church so rudely ; 
they lamented hererrors, but deserted not all her footsteps ; amid 
the ravages of time, they pencilled with a sigh the still remaning 
lines of faded beauty ; they deplored her dotage, but remembered 
her primeval treason ; they renounced her frailties, but they adored 
her ^virtues ; they put away what In .her oflerii^s was objection-' 
able, but they duqg afiectionately and tenderly to her altars;' 
they trimjned their tapers afresh, but it was fronii that lamp which 
still burnt amid the tombs^of their ancestors. 



* Eccl. Pd. b. ii. ill. and iv. passim. 
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r h«v<l dwelt thus long on an liistorical' wview of tbe Re- 
formation, that I might itrace thence more minutely the feateres 
of that worship of which we are now the succeeding ministers ; 
and, amid Ihe meteors of the present times, it may not be inap- 
posite if we can catch a glimpse of the star of experience/ that 
which we, at least, are bound to reverenbe as the true light of 

C3btristianity« 

» • • • 

A unity and a precision, then, of just religious principle, to- 
gether with a strong external efiect, applied with moderation, 
which ever attends an enHghtened judgment, unoonflicting with 
vanity, interest, or undue emodon, seem to be the general ob-' 
jectsof the Church EstablishnMnt to 'which we belbng; and this, 
if exemplified in the leading expositions of doctrine, and other 
prominent features of our ecclesiastical polity, will both operate 
as taason to reconcile others to ourselves, and for ourselves to 
^ape our lives and opinions, and professional conduct, accord- 
mgly. 

In tbe administration of the leading rites of Christianity, Bap- 
tism and tbe Lord's Supper, these two rites, we may observe, 
were particularly authorized by Christ himself; to the former, at 
the river Jordan, before he took his mission upon him/ he sub- 
mitted himself, and has commanded the same to be observed as 
the essential key to the kingdom of heaven, and as the seal of the 
new covenant. The latter Christ wdained and instituted himself, 
in perpetual remembrance of his meritorious death and passion. 
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Before the Ilqformattoa there were several rites . considered aa 
sacramental according to the Church of. Rome, which, thoi^ 
of pious, or,, at least, not unlawful usage, yet are not retained 
in our Church as of importance and dignity equal to those, which 
we retain as divinely essential mysteries, and as '^ being outwacd 
and visible s^ns of an inward and spiritual graoe/V 

In the administration of these sacraments, thus alone re- 
tmned as such, of Baptism and the Lord*s Supper, while we re-^ 
tain not. merely the essentials, We. retain also. whatsoever of primi*. 
tive custom. belonging to the same, without possible revival of 
experienced abuse, may be conducive to the advancement . and 
solemnity of ^ect. Thi:^, in baptism we retain the sign of the 
cross, only expressly adding, that we sign the baptized with, the 
sign of the cross *, in token that hereafter he shall not be ashamed 
to confess the fidth of Quist crucified, and manfully to fight, under 
his banner against sin, the world, and the devil; and the forehead 
we sign with this mark, the forehead being the seat of confident 
expicssion and determined resolution to accomplish our warfare* 
Neither do we consider ^ the adoration of the cross, of which the 
Church, under its former regimen, was accused, as a sufficient 
reason why this memorial of our ftith should be entirely removedi 
And in the fifth book of. the Ecclesiastical Polity,. Mr. Hookers 
i^ence of this point (to whose immortal source I am proud to 
owe the turn of my reflections) is:both reasonable and beautiful) 



* EccL Pol. b^v. 
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where fafe leminds ttie adveisaories of thb cerisinony, ihat as^it has 
been ftcomioiended in the practice of life to figure to oixnehres; 
in oM actions, the prototype of some great example, to mnte ns 
in a virtuous c&use; so surely we may make a similar nse' of the 
cross of Christ/ when reminded of this a^ at our laptism, hold* 
ing it up to the ' mind's eye . as a standard whereby f o square our 
lives, and a motive to animate our exertions. And, again, Mr. 
Hooker says, in these his own exact words ♦^ "^ Oremotdes do 
work mudi by the commonAess : df their: usdj^ei; althoi^k in 
several partifcuifltr iacts we do \Twtr ptedeive tfadt dseyrrdo^ much 
good ;** by which; he intimates that >^ner4;impi)^stion! which in-^ 
iensiblyfiowa from established custom^: and we maj/^ add,: that 
tbd godfathers' and godmothera, who pronki^e id /Ae iiarae of <!he 
baptiised, and the c6tagregation who M^itnesii the 'ba^itisnv ^^ 
thereby publicly reminded of theii:^ baf(d&mal vow^ #hidi' b^ 
vihers,' in like mahner, theniselves . made^ ^' not ta be ashamed of 
Qse crosb of Christ,' fot; it ib the pb!wer of ^God anta salvatianl': 






In like manner, although iii the Lord's Supper we attribute 
tbt^ efBcacy of the sactainent, hot to the dements tliemsehes, bir 
the '^ signa pro rebus,*' but to the attendant Sphit of €bd, which 
ffamctifies and blesses the ministetial office ; yet, adopting what was 
reasbnable in the piety of the parent Church, vve iare enjoioied to 
treat, as it were^ the diements with reverence, and to see ihat no 
part of ihem, actually ccmsedraitedf, be left careksdy evdn on 

• Eccl. Pol. b. T. t See Rubric. 
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-tlie;altai; ; Jbnt ^t ..ihs,yrhsm» isQ.x^^siestarab^ he. ^^^nHy ootir 
-sumed-be^re the jooiifiiatd; l^ve ^)9:; Q0»«iuiivm'-t9ble ; and, to 
^Yicthciiiorie eSSsQt to.the i9fifm9fi,. th.Q:9lt£U: is appointed to be 
(notice ikiiddk.of .tbe.jE^j^)^ «d wjy^h.f^ctaiti oUssat re£bKmer&) 
t2ie piaoe wlierait.tlie liniid'f Sn^peris tp bie .comjaccnomted, mth 
every masL-trf* ext^al jf^odt* and «deo)h pmyer ; and itibankah 
-giviB]^ And, . ^gain, . in . .tine; t^iplisquyL . nite» so . ^ is. lemi^ ithing 
ideceiid7iinpr^B««e^a^t^aed^!.t^ tbe font of the dtfirch krMBX 
<MDdeted to be die soIenuLspot ?v^£e.the:ln]%ttsitial rite is inA 

4jo4beibegun:a]idalwa.ysjbo beco^ ! .r\ 

^ ■ 
• • ■ * . . 

it toa^'.noth^ imftfoj^rJiereitDiadil, tib^t Jbhoii^ in bnptiam 
ivre^da not^ ^rom! the Je^ah Ittifoition^ likd die Roman • Gatixolq: 
C^rch^ borrow, the ..practice of tsohteoratu^ /cviater sohmoiy^ 
either for baptismal rites oc other <occa8ioi» ;(a5 we do /bread, and 
wine at the sacrament of the communion^ in imitation of the last 
Supper^ as ^oibed Bpecialljin the Neair Tet^metd^^ there be- 
ing no precedent heire afforded : in .Scofiptmse, and much )Supcar8<i- 
tion haying, among, the lower orders of people in the old Churchj 
B^sen from the .consecratimi yc^ wMer:; and ,ttu»^l} w« ^mply 
implore^ :&at.it msLy be.aaiiGtified. to the mj/sCical washing awajr 
t)f sin ^9 jet we dednre, that jisg^ibrntioa ia^ the :spefial efiect of 

Spirit] 
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dated from thence, for the aid of wHighi^ thrqu^h Ufe, we are 
itaii|^ ,to.ii9ploce Hie assistance of divine. grace, that .we maj 



ttmrn^mtmi^mmm^ 



^ See the Baptismal , Service in the Book of CJommon Prayer. .. :* ^ 
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abound ever more and more^ and increafle in godlinoMi; and hy 
no means does our Church encourage the distinction of water aB 
separated from, the Spirit, or encourage the idea of regeneration 
as distinct from the covenant of baptasra, and from the gexiesal 
Jot of Christians, and as the result of some sudden and peixseptiblc 
conversion beyond the comffortable renewing of grade, by £3iith 
.and repentance on the heart i and^ in the langui^CcOf the Church 
Remembrancer ^, they who mantain the contrary opinion must 
appear '^ to rob die sacrament of. baptism of its inward, and spl* 
ritual grace." Confirmation, we may furtdier remark,, whkh.is 
retained from the Romish Church, is dismissed from the order of 
sacraments (as may be seen from the Rubric, quoted to this pur- 
:pose'at the Hampton Court Conference -j^), but ia pees^rved as a 
^ious and salutary; mean of reminding those wha arrive at ) years 
of discretion of the vow made at our baptism |« 

• > 

- The above in&tances may suffice as to the temper of bur jLi^- 
iargyr to which we first appeal upon this occasion. 

If we proceed to^ the Artides of our Church, and coomder 
ihem as connected with the abave remarks, we 4shaH find in the 
ik>ctrine of predestination and grace, Wherda the features of ^ our 



•w - • • 



* Vol. !• + In the Church Remembrancer, vol. i. 

"i It may be noted here, that so tender is oiir Church of enforcing any thing at all 
unmaterial, that the Preface to the Seednd Book of the Homilies permits, and eyen 
admonishes, the Clergy, to omit any Lessons from the Old Testament which may occur 
for the day, and be less suitable to: the occaKon, and read other chapters from the 
Bible more applicable. 



I CkttMb ttuy hemnght for, m being bne of the d^f teiiets' up^ 

^ ftdd foy the fmt Reformer8> in oppbsiticm to the Chiireh c^ Rotne, 

^ that t^ie-dril&oniSMmi to hafvte' drawn up their expreissidhtt witha 

Tery 'Studied caution^ endeavouring to avoid the extreme both of 

i (he Church of Rbtne and of that which is' attributed by many to 

k flow from the doctrihe of Calvin. He^ like the schoolmen . before 

t him*/ borrowed^ from some expressions of St. Austin^ notioiia 

of Scripture^ which ill reconciling the omnipotent with tla 

vteritjrand goodness of God, would seem to impress on men that 

the calling aiid elecdbn of Christ is entirely independent of toy 

thingvirtujona or good here, itaspidhg a confident assurance; ioh 

timaiiely congenial to an enthusiastic spirit, that, let men abale 

ever ao> their endearouis '^ to work out their salvation withiev 

. and trembling, they may certainly be saved if amdng the'elejbtof 

God." 



On tibe other hand, the Cbiircht>f Rom^ wias uhderstood ta 
attribute unto works ^^ a powtt of satisfying God for sin; yea^'^a 
virtue to merit both ^ce here and in heaven gbryf.!' The 
vvhioh, though not a direct denial of faith, is yet calculated. to 
overthrow ^ foundation thereof. The Churbh of Rcmie ia scM 
** to deify good works J." They: wha profess t» follow Ae inr 
tefpretation of Calvin, seem to deny not only an absolute but a 
relative merit in all which we can do good here§. The Church 



i^ 



* See Ridley's Bamploii Lectures, A. D. 1748, edit Oxon. 
t Hooker, in a sermon bound up ifvith EccL Pol. . . % Hooker. 

^ See Daubeny's Viodicise Ecclesise An|^€an«. 
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4^f Etigbxid ackiio'Afrledges that salVidaop aloii^<oinictb7o£ GhifistJ 
tbat his fenetite. alone are tlieiScle daim.vrlndL we poaMem txf jgtdeitf 
and sametifiootioii here, ind to immoitaiity^in a better Istate, and u 
possible means of gvacei ercii withoiit.wmk3^ when bpfKvrtutdtjr 
iibae is wanting^ as in the case of the penitent thief *^ who Mras 
omcified togetiier with the Lord of lifb ; but it CDnt6ndBi> in did 
genei^ spirit of the Gospel^ that our &itii is dead without, wtirks^* 
a £ll9ft faith f : tbat^ though x)ur best doingiB ant vtry iQi]ieffikt> and 
need sone repentance, yet repentance baelf is needlees if :virttioi» 
endeavour be fruitless; and &at ma good tn»!mii»t bpng^fo^ 
good fruit, ^so is true Christian faith/ whete opportanity: diG^th^ 
kiseparabie ^wm good Tr^rks^ ^f distingufflhing brtr wytn >the iliter^ 
mediate aete of faitb, and tiaat faith vtrhlch « the'«ltiniate eediimd 
pe^ctioftiof the Gospel {.V . ! :\ 

« 

It has, indeed, been asserted by Dr. Mosheim^ and his anno- 
titbr >Dtf. Mackine§, thaty nuntil tolsraitis the end df tfate leign of 
iQucen fili«abeth> a CJalriiiistic inteiprctation of the iArtitites^ptte 
;viiled ui^distriufbed, tfafe ^estim having Jis yet ofaljr jbeanvjuponithe 
<iili]^«bti iof^extdmal worship and eocfesiastioaligdvemt^enti i AndMr. 
iHuiae im alffittned, that, '' at the Restoistbn, ! the GfaiUreh, . thmrgh 
-!lbe t^tainidd heel former mibscription and artide^ of ^it^oWifis 
fdtiiid tb-^k&ve totdlly changed bet ispecaUdrb^ AcktthacW.i" santl 

ii^ t i l' i w/ : ff 1 1 I • {( ' ' ' . .1 M r' , ' ; ii 1 1 I i • , , , t • , r f II .1 1 n — i.u i\i — Jn >ii| :iv ihi'i 

^ g^ Ilumily uu G oo d Wo r fco^ port k> — 

-f See the Second. Third, and Fourth Homilies passim. 

t See Sherlock^s Sermons, Discourse on Faith. 

^ MosheindTs Eccl. Hist by iD'r. Maclaine> p. 438, vol. hr, 'BVt). 

II Hist, of England, Appendix to Elizabeth and Jdtnes I.' ^' " 
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wbik MHne iifisii«t'th£[^ the 4y^€te^ wefe<}rawft tt|^:iif) tibespiHt of 
8t* Austin^ ^alld-tll^ iltiidtfio«is reviT^r o^ hU t)pmim)9;-Ci84viri'i 
others assert that this is untrue, or that thek 'Sf^rlt' is 4rawfi «fk-b»i 
another source/ called '' The necf $sary J^TUiUtipn of a Christian 

Man */*. published and much encouraged in this country at the 

,.'»• .... ,, 

dawn of the Reforniation, and not by ^ny means looking the way 
of Calvin. And we may certainly ad^, that Bqcer and Martyr, 
iprho were much coiisulted on these subjects, were both moderate 
jneii, and the former a staunch adherent of the ainiable and con- 
cUiatory Melancthon, whq also was much consulted by Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, in the time of Edward VI. f . But in the great 
mysteries of fdfth mAy 1^ aol eondiisively dbder^^^ that the line 
(^ Revelation is marked in pur Church as the boundary of reason ; 
that although in articles of doctrine^ as distinct from faith^ we 
affirm or deny opinions, and enjoin assent to those who are of 
our communion, with regard to them^ as truths deducible from 
Scripture, and necessary to the preservation of sound doctrine f 
yet, in the great articles of faith, we are content to receive and 
enjoin them simply as delivered in Holy Writ ? In the character of 
the Father, the Spn, and the Holy Ghost, in which, and after the 
manner iii which God hath revved himself, we worship him 
(and here we stop), we acknowledge the relations in which we 
stand to him ; we do not question how these things may be; we 
ate thftnkfiil fw the means of grace, and for the* hope -of glory ; 
we accept the terms gratefully which are offered graciously ; wfe 



I oi^ 



* See Ridley's Bampton Lectures, Ox. edit, 
t Church RemembraiKcer,' vol. i. p. d9« 
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perplex not our minds with deep thoughts how. to reconcik God's 
almi^ty power and foreknowledge with our free wiU ; we feel 
within ourselves that, 

'' Where freedom is DOt, diere no TirCoe is * ^'^ 

we see that God addresses us as reasonable beings and as free 
agents, and satisfied, both from feeling and from God's gene- 
ral assurances through Christ, that we are responsible to our 
eonscience and our God, for what we do and say, and in great 
measure even for what we think ; we conclude, concerning all 
men, as our great poet concerning the fallen angels, when he 
saith • 

'' Fredy they stood who stood, and fell who fell f*'* 

'^ Religion is supreme reason { ;" and although we may not 
see all the agreements and harmonies which constitute it, yet we 

* • 

certainly are not to shut our eyes on that account ; we ought to 
judge from proper evidence, not measuring heavenly things by 
sensible, but laying the several parts of Revelation together, and 
*^ comparing spiritual things with spiritual." Modesty, however; 
and caution must attend our inquiries of this nature, and, con- 
formably thereunto, we shall find in our Homilies § a sound ex- 



* Crowe's Lewesdon Hill. t Milton's Paradise Lost. 

j Ridley*s Bampton Lectures. ^ . i . . . . 

J^ There are certaiqiy three or. four HomiUes Mrbicb woulc} be iualpiilibiWiB to. the 
present times^ or inconsistent with the stjie of language now used in the pulpit. It is 
unnecessary for the author to point out th^se Homilies raore particularly : in otiier 
Homilies also, here and there, are expressions of emphasis with regard to the Chucch of 
Rome, as, for instance^, in the second part of the Homily for .Whitsunday, which cer- 
tainly it would be proper to omit. Whatsoever opinions may be entertained with 
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position of the Christian doctrine and duty, drawn from the most 
4jnadulterated sources. Waving all discussions beyond our appre* 
hension ; stating the doctrine of faith and good works, repentance 
and amendment, as applicable to practice, and showing the prin* 
ciples of Christianity^ and the practice inseparable ft*om these prin^ 
ciples in the conduct of a Christian man ; not denying, nor posi?- 
tively affirming, whether God, in his inscrutable will, hath forei* 
doomed a part or the whole of mankind to benefit finally by 
Christ's atonement, but commending us to a reliance on. God's 
general promises in the Gospel : such appears to me to be the 
line taken in the Homilies, as also in the Articles and Liturgy, of 
our Church ; and> impressed with this conviction, I beg to re- 
commend* as it is my duty in my present situation, the .Homilies 
to your attention. Reverend Brethren ; and that they be provided 



A** 



regard to Roman Catholics now-a-days, the;»ine language can hardly be, in .the ideas of^ 
any, necessary to be used. A little attention however, and marking, previously t6 the 
reading of a Homily, vi'ith a pencil, those strong passages, will often be sufficient alone to 
enable us to go through the remainder with good effect. The author and two or three friends 
have tried the reading of the Homilies with the happiest result. They read them in the 
pulpit, with an introductory prayer, and the Lord's Prayer preceding, and a prayer and 
the blessing after, in like manner as though there were a sermon ; only, at the cofp- 
mencement of the Homilies, introducing a few prefiitory observations ; and, on subse- 
quent Sundays, after the Lord's Prayer in the pulpit, stating what Homily, or part of 
what Homily, is about to be preiiched. — ^The author cannot conclude diis note upon 
the Homilies without observing, that they are not recommended' by bira with a 
view to supersede, sermons^ .but to come in aid of them, and supply the;m as discretion 
shall recommend ; and as the first book of the Homilies contains what may be valued, as 
certain comments upon the Liturgy and Articles, which are specially calcohited to arrest 
■attention, at the present time they possess xibviousgvounds of recommendation. And hi 
the second book are discourses of extraordinary value, although some therein ra^y not 
be applicable to -the present times. 

D 
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in eveiy church by the churchwardens/ and te read, as recoin^ 
mended by our Church, frequently to the people. " They arc 
plain discourses," says the present Bishop of London*, '^and cal- 
culated to show the purity of the Gospel/* I need hardly add, 
that we are at liberty to use our judgment in the selection of 
them, and that judgment, in this matter, is very requisite ; but 
that we should observe, at the same time, that, if we would 
preach according to the spirit of our Church seen in them, it 
would be unfair to preach any single part of them without read- 
ing the remainder of the same Homily on a following Sunday, or 
some other early opportunity. And if we would appreciate the 
judgment of our Church justly upon the great subjects above 
alluded to, and instil that cautious application of them into our 
hearers, which is evidently intended (and whichy by Archbishop 
Cranmer himself, is recommended toward the conclusion of '^ The 
necessary Erudition of a Christian Man," to which work he is said 

to have greatly contributed f ), this intimation is absolutely neces- 

* ■ . '. ... 
sary, in the first part of the book of Homilies, to be regarded. 

As, in her doctrines, the Church of England thus anxiously 
steers the middle way, where truth resteth ; so also in her external 

observances, where divine law a^ords more latitude, is the same 

• ■ ' ' ■ 

golden mean her object and end : alike remote from superstition 
or enthusiasm, her ritual of worship is " simple, decent, and 
significative, as such a ritual ought to be ij;/' The grandeur and 



* Charge to his Clergy. f Church Remembraocer, vol. u p. 32 et seq. 

X Warbiirton's Alliance, b. i. 
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Ml 

tnukipUcity of outward adoration and ceremony in the Qiurch of 
Rome (whatfioever devout and apposite efiect they might have 
upon enlightttied soula^ yet) ten^d to give improper conceptions, 
bordering upon idolatry, mistaking the creature for the Creator, to 
the less enlightened part of mankind. Others, however, were in 
the opposite extreme : the very surplice, and kneeling at the altar 
of God *, it seems, gave offente to the more furious reformers ; 
and, because ornamental appendages to religion had been abused, 
every vestige of former practice was therefore to be efiaced ; be^ 
cause masses were objectionable^ they were therefore to be super- 
seded by voluntary effusions of the Spirit ; and, by long preaching, 
the heart was to be moved toward God, rather than by formal 
supplication to entreat him. The Church of England, however, 
rejecting every thing in exterior appendage, or form, or ceremony, 
which could with reasonable probability tend to superstition, did 
not recommend every secret corner and private house as a place 
suitable to the public worship of God f ; did not think, because, 
in the infancy of the Christian sera, the Apostles were poor, and 
did not find wherewith to build magnificent temples ; therefore, 
that in the manhood of the same, blessed by the bounty of Heaven, 
we were to withhold our richest tribute, any more than David 
thought that, because, in the desert, the Israelites had been 
without an altar suitable to God, they should therefore continue 
without one v^hen settled in the promised Canaan. Even so our 
Church did not throw down the prgan from the choir, rend the 
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* Ecd. Pol. — aee also Hampton Court Conference. f Eccl. Pol. b. v. 
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decent surplice from the back of the minister^ prefer indigested 
fusions to a devout formulary^ or bereave the commumon* table 
of solemnity in appearance^ beauty of design^ or reasonable repre*- 
sentation in painting and sculpture*. She was willing still that 
all the works of nature should, in various combination^ do ho^ 
mage to their great Author. Neither, in worship itself, do we 
consider the voice of the preacher, and the devout and lengthened 
prayers of appointed service, at all incompatible, but both are ad- 
mitted as a duty to God and an incentive to devotion ; and in all 
things, in short, where the positive laws of Revelation are silent^ 
consider that a devout discretion, consistent with the spirit of 
those laws which are known, may be exercised f » 

The Roman Catholic Church veiled all her system in the ol>- 
teurity of a dead language, and demanded assent without inquiry^ 
and conviction without knowledge ; and the intemperate conduct 
of Leo X, J, and the proceedings of the Coundl of Trent, gave 
still stronger colour to these accusations §• Others, afterwards, 
though abundantly zealous for their own particular creeds, yet 
rejecting liturgies and any regular digest of prayer, seemed to 
appeal entirely to the common understandings of men. Mode*- 
ration here also is the great directress of our design,, and the 



* • > 

* The author had in view New College and All Souls^ altars, at Oxford. 
t Mbsheim's Eccl. Hist, and Hooker's Eccl. Pol. paanm. 
j;. See Mosheim's Eccl. Hist. 

- « • - 

§ The Council of Trent forbade the dispersion of the Bible among the people at 
large. 
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eomimandress of our discipline : we are liberal, but avoid even 
the -possibility of indifference. Though our Church has opened a 
full and free inquiry, and pi-ofesses to encourage and challenge 
investigation, men are not left without guides strongly recom- 
mended : though not our tyrant, 6he is still our sovereign ; her 
behests are to be obeyed, and her counsels treated with reverence* 
To those whose consciences are bound to other forms, she is not 
imperious or despotic; but to those whose minds are not absolutely 
pre-engaged, she speaks in the voice of authority. Our ideas 
must settle somewhere ; they cannot flit in a yielding chaos for 
ever. '* When will you halt and fight?'' a Scythian captain was 
once asked ; and may we not answer like him, ** You shall see^^^ 
when we come to the sepulchres of our fathers!" 

Congenial thus to the doctriinal and ritual parts of our 
ecclesiastical polity is also the external regimen, and every 
year almost affording fresh proof of a liberal and conciliating 
spirit. Instead of the ancient exercise of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
we are content with moderate preferences in our favour from the 
civil power, and to be defended by no exclusive laws beyond 
those which circumstances actually require. We trust most to 
moral influences^ and, beginning with public schools and our great 
Universities, we prepare men for our service, and educate the 
upper ranks of society in a manner corresponding with a liberal 
discipline ; and carrying the same through every part of the king- 
dom, the plan is, that every parish therein should be benefited 
by the residence of a minister of the Church Establishment ; and 
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* 

over the several mimsters so dispersed, pnesidtis dw Episo^ai 
power, not ind^endent, as in tbe Churdi of Rome, of the <xvil 
power, but liable in all things to the st^rioteadence theveof *. 
Episcopacy was not abc^ished, because it had been allied ta abuses, 
nor this venerable monument of seventeen i^es set i»tde< because 
it had been impaired by ambition ; but it was preserved in dignity 

t 

9nd importance. 



The progress, indeed, of men to reason and good sense was, as 
usual^ slow and gradual; for the law of the Six Articles was coSval 
with the dawn of the Reformation, and the Court of High Com- 
mission succeeded the thunder of the Vatican. Interdict and ana- 
thema f , however, have long since died away, and fiery zeal has 
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* See Blackstone's Comtnentaries. 

^I* The ecclesiastical Jaws are now '^ leges sub graviorilege ;'' and Christian society 
in this country has considered, like Mr. Hooker, the Church as a line which, though 
die base of a triangle, is yet an inherent part of die triangle, and only the base by acci- 
dental property. Tbe learned author of the Alliance considers it mpre advisable to sup* 
pose Church and St^te as two abstract personages, forming a free mutual alliance for 
mutual advantage. Those who adopt Mr. Hooker's idea will consider a Christian so- 
ciety as one single agent, which ha^ a right, in subjects of that law which is mutable 
in it9 nature, to adapt matters which divine decrees have not absolutely fixed, to existing 
circumstances; a doctrine more intelligible and more congenial to experience than that 
of the learned author of the Alliance, who, however, in tbe third book of that worki 
<;alls the simile hefe alluded to of that " best good man" (as Mr, Hooker is by bis Lord- 
ship finely called) into question. — ^The author of these pages hopes he will not be consi- 
dered as introducing irrelevant .matter, if he makes the following remarks further on the 
subject of eccl^siastial jurisdiction. By a statute of .th^ 25th Henry VIII. '^ the cKnooi, 
constitutions, ordinances, and synodals provincial, being already made, not contrariant or 
repugnant to the laws, statutes, and customs of these realms," were to remain in force 
as before, till a commission of review, appointed by the Sovereign, should mak^ 9 new 
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liDiig sincie ceased to rage; the mitre and the choir remain » while 
the hierarchy is moderated^ without being extinguished ; the tor- 
rent is converted into a fruitful stream, its sources are not dried 
up; the pilgrim goes no more barefoot to holy ground, life itself 
is our pilgrimage, and the ecstacies of early years are mellowed, 
even by fanc^ itsdf, into the glow of sober satisfaction and softer 
pkty. 

If, now, we view the minister of our Church, either in the 
discharge of his spiritual functions, or in her expectations of his 
general character, we shall see this moderate medium every where 
preserved. In the church of a parish the priest is the ^* Persona 
Ecclesise," the representative of Christ's visible Church in his own 
limited circle,, not subject to minute regulations, but left with a 
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digest. This, howeveri though the statute has been repeatedly revived, has never yet 
taken place; and the jurisdiction of ecclesiastical courts remained 'much the same as at 
the dawn of the Reformation with respect to its objects, as defined by the statute of 
Circumspect^ agatis, in the reign of Edward I. and also with respect to its process and 
force, until the act of the 5Sd Geoige III. c. 127, which takes away, in cases of churcb- 
wardens, church rates, &c. the necessity of excommunication, by substituting a writ 
^* de contumace capiendo/' instead of the old writ '' de excommunicato capiendo/' 
leaving, however, the poweis of ecclesiitstiail courts in matters of proper jurisdic- 
tion to the exercises of immemoriid and uncontested usage and authority, only in all 
cases taking away the civil disabilities which before attended excommunication, and 
substituting a fixed term 61 imprisciAnent, not to be exceeded l^ way of punfahment 
for offenders against whom a '^ Significavit" has been issued. This act is w^elt w6rthy 
the attention of the clergy and churchwardens, as it affords means, by summary process, 
of enforcing the payment of dnnrcfa rate? mider tM. as also tithes noder 10/. besides 
costs. One magistrate may summon, and two magistrates may decide, as by an oU law 
in case of tithes under 40s. There is a very similar statute with regard to Ireland. See 
Statutes at large, 54di Geoi^e III. c. 68. 
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large, tboi^h weighty discretion, and with a dignity worthy, of a. 
spiritual pastor. He is not vested, as iqi former days, with power 
of remitting ofifences, and giving absolution io that very ii 
mipate manner of which the Church of Rome was accused^ 
yet is be degraded into a self-elected and self^call^ teacher, onljr 
di^tijaguisbed in the actual office? of religion from the rest of man- 
kind ; nor does he accept his commission from an equal in society^ 
or from common authority, but, from a high and dignified Church 
mioisJter, from, a delegate and assign of Christ*, he is to receive the 
Holy Ghost^ and the right, to preach the Grospel ; . and £rom thence: 
he derives power still to pronounce coaditional .absolution, as a 
suc^ces^or of the Apostlesi in the primitive Church, which, in an at- 
titude of authority and constancy, he declares before the congr^a- 
tioo; aud in the service of the Visitation of the Sick, his power 
seems still more specific and interesting* . . 

Yet neither is it supposed contrary to nature and experience, 
that hC; being, like his fellow men, human, should be, in respect 
to his personaLqualities, faultless; men expect too muchi as, from 
certain situations, they are apt to expect, if they expect this. ^' The 
most of good. men,'* says Plato, ^' have some evil, and the most 
of evil men some good in them/* Yes! it is with us as with 
others. '^ f The fire which thie Holy Ghost hath kindled; miay gra^ 
dually burn down, and, if we take no care to renew it, will quite 



* See Hooker, Eccles. Pol. 

t This passage marked " " is taken from Kidley's Bampton Lectures. The author 
need not say that it is worthy of quotation. 
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expire { axKd thoi^^ like ar*&dtng lamp/ it will iindeed break out in* 
one strong efibrt at the last^ and raise our bodies from the gmve; yet 
it may then quite desert: the sotil for erer.*' We at*e taught^ hoVe-** 
ever^ that the foulness of a' minister s hand^ if it be fouli catinot 
sully the glorious purity of that which he mfnistereth^^that, if 
he be^evii^ ^^ he i&still like atorch^ a l^ht tcf others^ a waste onlyr 
to himself f.** 

Superstition hath wHled that fallible man should m the Chirrcb 
be infallible^ and that tnankind in g6nleral should beli^evte implicitly^, 
without inquiry and understandings whatsoever her ministers^ 
should dictate ; and Enthusiasm hath put out the ancient lights in 

the temple of the Lord^ deeming h^rsielf to be all light. But, in 

. .... . f 

conformity to the mixed infirmity of our common nature,, and the 
human means of reasonable influence since miracles have ceased, 
and the dignity of our office derived ultimately from Christ him^- 

« 

self, does our Church model her expectations of our character and 
conduct ; and those reformers whom we follow, and the patterns 
which they have left us, may show how zeal may he united with 
discretion. Relaxed morals can never suit a teacher of the Gospel^ 
and austerity makes virtue itself suspected and unamiable. As 
knowledge of the divine will, toa, was no Tonger to be shut up 
within the pale of the Clergy, and as the doors of free inquiry 
were thrown open to all, so neither does the Church of England 

t Eccles. PoL 
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prohibit ha minisiiets. from mixiiig with, a deaent •mtart in. tibe 
world { ibr* 4unc» men ^ure led now by Teastm father than audiority, 
it beocHnes absolutely neceBsary that thit .reason should be made 
fiimiliar add ansianating, not an idol to worriiip:ata distance, .but 
a living pattern and oompanion. 13ie most beaatifblly drawn oba- 
^ftcter of Shak€8pear is thajt of Bnitas, where his great.advenai^ 
saith of him when dead, 

<< The dements 

Were ao mixM in him, that Nftture mi^t stand up, 
. Andsay tofliltbevorldy'TbiAwuasiinP 

And here we see a picture, which, if applied to Christianitjr 
itself, is well worth copying. Nature itself seems to have fixed 
the ' temperature most favourable to human genius and happi- 
ness between the extremes of heat and cold ; and true religion, 
which is ever a copy of those perfections which are derived from 
God, and which, through nature, flow from him, seems to have 
fixed truth and virtue in the like fine latitudes ; not indeed as 
though there were any singular spot, any one invisible and nice 
point wherein our moral perfection, so far as attainable here, lies, 
but in a sufficiently broad, though comparatively confined space. 
There is room enough for many characters, expressive of as. many 
beauties as there are colours in the rainbow of heaven, equally ca- 
pable of union, and melting into one form of heavenly hue and de- 
sign ; and these different shades (even as different colours please 
different visions) seem formed to Tecommend religion in alt her 
different complexions, all beautiful, though not all exactly the 
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same ; all Fafigihgundera gpnahhdeBcrip&m, tfaougb not eicae% 
siisil^n The featurea * of ^ the Ghristian graces : imy - he reflected 
upon by the Various temperaments of the soul; ihtymsy receive 
a colouring from warmth, or a colder hue from the languor of na- 
tttral dispositioQ ; but tbe^r areaU Chrisliazi graces • still in the pur- 
rieW^ of that cbiaxity whit^b is the bond and seal of all: their ex^ 
cellencies. 

Sttch, brethKD> are die < ittpcessions which I have of the 
spirit of the Church Establishment. To say that every feature 
of this great outline and plan is entirely perfect, and correctly 
completed, or even that the Reformers themselves finished the 
execution of their design, in all its part&, would be-to affirm, what 
we know not to be true, and to claim a degree of perfection 
which can hardly belong to any institution;, in which humaa work^. 
manship bears a part. The defects which may exist,' it is unne- 
cessary for me to point out; and when. Hooker* , himself, ac-? 
knowledging them, was at a loss to suggest the apposlite remedies, 
I shajl not pretend to more than he pretended ; suffice it to say, 
that they are not remediless ; arid we may add with pride, that the 
energy seen throughout the nation among the Clergy f in various 
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* Ecc, Pol. b, V. versas finem. 

t The author has omitted in the Address any particular notice of '' catechising 
children^" or of parish schools, because he conceives them to be essentially united. 
Without a school, at least upon a Sunday^ catechising is difficult, and attended with 
little effect ; and the question of the principle upon which schools should be directed, is 
a subject of some controversy ; and upon any subject of controversy the author vras un- 
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directions (whatever difference of opidion niay eadtft as to the^par-* 
ticular application t>f that energy) is a sfcrong prboC of the Ttiiaiiity 
of our principles being sound* ^ - 

Let us go on in this good track ; andin olir umtaep if haply 
we be for a moment dispirited, liet us recal Co out minds the dkffioil* 
ties with which our fathers struggled to perfect, so far as they hskVe 
perfected, this good work ; and let us hold up to the world those 
exoellencies which they have bequeathed- to us as a memorial of 



willing to toQch where it gouIc). be ayoided ; and it is so obvious, that a clergyman, re- 
siding, according to the general intention of the ISstablishmeut, in his {Parish, mtist ^sel 
it bis duty to see that religions instmction, in dbnipeteiit ||le«aullB,^be aiSE>»de|l:.to fbe 
lower orders of people, that the author felt nq necensity of particularly adverting to the 
topic. He however cannot, in this note, avoid saying, that the Canons, when diraplj 
enjoining religious instruction and catechising children, to flie miiiiatecl lof arpwrisb, 
- have till Jatdy been far too ipeffioient, through the want of a regular school in every 
pariah, to enable the minister to carry the injunction into effect ; and if, instead of a 
swe^ing repeal of the clauses of the acts of Charles 'If.' relating "to schoolmasters, and 
the fiicilities by that repeal afforded, of edMcation bein^ conducted upon principles dif- 
fering from those of the Church Establishment, the objects of those clauses had been 
forwarded, by encouragement held out to the furtherance of parish schools, on the 
principles of the Church Establishment, and the Mortmain Acts been relaxed, in some 
respects, in &vour of these objects, and the national education been thrown into the 
hands of the Establishment, if not exclusively, at least with decided preferences, in 
every dass of society, that certain cml restrictions might have as8umed.axhariu:terIjHith 
respect to England, at least, of trivial importance, even in the eyes of those who now 
most oppose, or fear, their repeal; what is best to do, or withhold, under actually exist- 
ing circumstances, is the subject of a large chapter : but may it not b^ said; that schools 
in Ireland, upon a broad and general plan, are most likely to be of service ? and, on 
the 9ther b^nd, that the possession of national education, conducted upon the principles 
and practice of tlie Established Church, in the hiands of tile Clergy <if Eng^land, is of 
Jsr niore. consequence than jiny artificial securities?^ . ' * 
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- Ahem: tha* mftnly. modenition/ whiq^, proce 

\ ikM* timidly/ steer^ed, in a turbulent .oceap^ amid the rocks : of nu* 
yielding bigotry and wild fanaticism^ and ap^hored the vessel safe at 
last ; and if, amid the tremendous revolutions of our times, and 
the fearM uncertainty of huiQa& afiairs, . against which no humadi 
wisdmn can eiiti]«ly provide, but which, moderated pasap^s and 
moderated opinions may,, by; disarming, of all violence, disarm of 
half their calamity^— if any thing be yet wanting, to kindle or in* 
flame our ardour, let us coxisidef , that it is. this same principle, and 
rule i^feich, as, in liberty, it avoids the extremes of licentiousness 

' and arbitraiy power, so, in religion, it encourages piety without 
enthusiasQi, deyotipn without superstition, and liberality without 
indi&reoce; and we may venture to predict, that^ as in the human 
mind, when the fancy is distempered, all things seem out of their 
natural and tnie proportion, and when the judgment is clear and 
serene, all things appear as they really are ; so, that just notions 

^f religion, and a true estimate of civil liberty, will, by the law 
of nature and reason, be for ever inseparable. 

I will detain you but a few moments longer. . My object has 
been, in the presence of many, my elders and superiors in ability 
and experience, to state what may be considered pledges, on behalf 
of myself, rather than admonition or instruction to others* Were 
I confident enough in such company to adtnonbh or instruct, I 
should implore all who hear me to consider attentively the spiiit 
of true Christian charity^ upon which our Church is founded; 
and while it is impossible for those who possess any sentiment. 
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not to see the same thing with different eyes of the miiid^ upon 
which the same features continuallj make a difierent impression, I 
should implore them to bear all in recollection the beautiful and 
harmonious variety thus constituted, which* is to • intelledtual, 
what light and shade are to the world of external, beauty ; and 
which may well subsist without any breach of cotfectest pro*- 
pricty, and which, in lieu of perfcttlon, a thing impossible ^ here, 
presents a scene infinitely diversified arid ihterestirig. I wouH, 
then, say. Apply these remarks to religidus knowledge* atid per- 
ceptions, and, instead of condemning 'shades of chai^oter bet^ause 
they be darkef or lighter than your 'own; consider! thfem^ to be^ 
varios diverse sole colores, as the dififerent reflections' of the same 
great light ^f heaven, in a differeritpbsition with respect to the 

• • • 

object. Oiii^ very infirmities are allied' neatly to our best and 
greatest qualities ; and you iriay as wdll tvishto strike the nicMS- 
ture from the raitt, and yet to retain' its fertilizing qudity; as you 
would wish to have qualities of virtue and worth here, without 
some tendency to defect ' or exuberance. Among ourselves are 
many minds and shades of perception. With a graver and a deeper 
shade of virtue than others -we are expected; inwardly as -well 
as outwardly, to be invested ; but if there be diffibrences only 
which are not essential between us, let us consider them all as 
inistruraental to what is good ; and instead of censuring, or re- 
flecting upon one another for dififereht mcfdes of pursuing the 
same good ends, let us show 'a 'pattern of what the world iis un- 
happily, in many great things, much in want, a spirit of true 
Christian charity, which, Instead of setting up the idol of its own 
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particular afiections* as. the infallible test of what is excellent and 
true, takes into consideration circumstances, passions; perceptive 
powers, particular habits, and, in all thihgs, is desirous to direct us 
to harmony, to peace, and to patient endurance, rather than to 
domineer over others, to dictate our own opinions, or to trust 
presumptuously to our own right hand and ability. 



THE END. 
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